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RESOURCES AND PRACTICES IN COTTON PRODUCTION 


Texas Blackland, Coastal Bend, and Lower Rio Grande Areas 


Bill orton. = Don E. Ethridae 


BILLY G. freeman and W. C. Moar thos 


These geographic areas reflect wide differences in resources and 
production potential for cotton and competing crops. While production 
has declined sharply over the last several years, cotton still remains a 
Major crop in many counties within these areas. This report includes 
information on production, the resource base, and current production 
practices and problems relating to the Texas Blackland, Coastal Bend, and 


Lower Rio Grande areas (figure 1). 
TEXAS BLACKLAND 


Resources and Land Use 
The Blackland area consists of 26 counties in central Texas. While the 

area has about 9.5 million acres in farms, only 2.7 million acres are in 
cropland (table 1). Cotton was the major crop in the area through the 
1940's but acreage has declined steadily since that time, and the downward 
trend appears to be continuing. However, cotton is still a major crop in 
the Texas Blackland, particularly in key producing counties (appendix 

table 1). Major enterprises include grain sorghum, cotton, wheat, oats, 


hay, and beef cattle. The area also produces some peanuts. While there 


1/ Agricultural Economists, Economics, Statistics, and Cooperatives 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. Bolton is stationed at Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Ethridge at Texas Tech University, 
Lubbock, Texas; and McArthur at University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 


2/ Assistant Professor, Department of Agricultural Economics, Texas 
Tech University, Lubbock, Texas. 
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Table 1. Cropland utilization in the Texas Blackland area, 1974 


Crop Cropland harvested (1,000 acres) 

SUCUIGTIMMC Uc enelelis tes che level enateveucie-« 34.0 
MeMisGime sss sels cls ole s's0 0 8 0 0 . 119.4 
SOTghum ...ceccccssesces 926.9 
PUUSENG ee Soe ie 'cc e's sk te 318.0 

Total grain crops 1,403.0 
BRET iels ea ae ak ce ee ese es 538.8 
PEanutsS ..cccccsesecvecs 30.0 
PE AILLA sce sc ssc esesene 2952 
Vegetables .....eeeeees aa 
MNT OTUMets cteicis|s (ss 01s 6 « 6.0.6 674.4 

Total cropland PU Oia eo 


I  ———— —— 


Source: Texas Crop and Livestock Reporting Service. Texas County 
Statistics, 1974. 
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is a limited amount of irrigation, this practice is insignificant in the 


Blackland area. 


Soils, Topography, Climate 

The topography of the area is gently rolling with some rather large 
flat areas interspersed among the rolling portions of the area. The 
rolling areas generally require contour terracing to control erosion from 
the heavy rains which frequently occur in the region. 

Blackland soils are dark, limey, and high in montmorillonite clay which 
causes the soil to swell and shrink during wetting and drying cycles. The 
wide, deep cracks which form during dry periods tend to break plant roots 
and increase evaporation loss of soil moisture. When the soil is dry, 
water intake rate is high. However, as the soil becomes wet, it swells, 
the cracks close, and runoff increases. The dark, heavy clay soils are 
generally more productive than the "grayland" or mixed soils of the area. 
Key factors affecting production in the area include the soil, soil moisture 
and the root rot problem. 

The growing (frost-free) season varies from about 230 days in the 
northern part of the region to about 260 days in the southern part. The 
climate is considered mild with hot, humid summers. Temperature in relation 
to growing season is not a deterrent to cotton production. Annual rainfall 
averages from 35 to 40 inches in the area, decreasing from northeast to 
southwest. However, distribution of rainfall within the year is often a 
problem. The winters and springs are often extremely wet, creating prob- 
lems with land preparation, incorporation of herbicides, and early planting 
(April). Abnormally wet or dry summers, a seemingly recurring pattern from 


year to year, adversely affect production of cotton and other crops. 
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Irrigation is not a common practice in the Blackland area. The entire 
region uses only about 25,000 acre feet of irrigation water per year, 
Two-thirds of the water comes from surface sources. In the isolated cases 


when irrigation occurs, sprinkler irrigation is the common practice. 


Production Practices and Problems 

Blackland farmers tend to be full owners or part owners (appendix 
tables 2-3). The part owner operations are generally larger in acreage 
than either full-owner or tenant operations. Typical farm size is 400-450 
acres with approximately one-half of the acreage in cropland. Thus, farm 
size tends to be smaller than operations further west in the High and 
Rolling Plains. Pasture land exists on most farms which maintain an 
average of about 30 cattle per farm. Rents are typically on a share basis. 
A fourth of the cotton and a third of the grain are common share rental 
arrangements. The land owner generally pays a proportionate share of 
fertilizer, harvesting, and ginning costs. 

Off-farm employment is an important factor in the Blackland area. 
About a third of the farm operators work off the farm in full-time jobs. 
About one-third of the state's population resides in the area, which 
encompasses centers of industry and commerce such as Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Austin, and Waco. The area has a long tradition of being a cotton and 
cash grain producing area. However, major adjustments have occurred in 
farming patterns during the past 20 years. A rapid growth in business 
activity and population has placed considerable upward pressure on land 
values and made farm enlargement financially difficult. However, these 
developments have also provided off farm employment opportunities within 
commuting distance of many farms. Many farmers have become part-time 


farmers rather than adjusting to larger sizes necessary for maintaining 
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economically viable full-time units. Much of the area has shifted resources 
to the production of beef cattle, an enterprise consistent with part-time 
farming and a logical use for cropland that was in the soil bank in the 
1960's. The soil-root rot complex has been a key variable in the shift of 
land out of cotton production in the Blackland area. Other factors con- 
tributing to the decline in cotton acreage have been the location of the 
area to metropolitan centers, part-time employment opportunities, and growth 


in livestock farming. 


Insect and Disease Control 


The major cotton production problems, other than those related to 
rainfall distribution during the year, are root-rot disease and insects. 
Chemical insect control is generally required. Early season insects such 
as thrips and fleahoppers frequently delay early plant growth and destroy 
early cotton squares. These insects present a consistent annual problem. 
Bollworms and boll weevils are a problem in many years. Thus, constant 
field checks are necessary to determine application of chemical controls. 

Cotton root-rot damage usually occurs in July, and it is worse when 
rainfall is high in June and July. Insects also tend to be a more critical 
problem during wet summers. Planting dates for cotton range from about 
March 20 in the southern part of the region to April 20 in the north; 
seeding rates range from 40,000 to 50,000 plants per acre. Early planting 
(April) promotes early crop maturity and thus aids in reducing both insect 
and disease damage; it also helps avoid harvesting difficulties from fall 
rains. 

Early stalk destruction and crop rotations are also used to combat 
insect and disease problems. Stalks and other residues are destroyed 


immediately after harvest by shredding, disking, and chiseling. A common 
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rotation practice is a three year rotation with two years of high residue 
crops--grain sorghum and small grains--between cotton crops. The land is 
gone over with a moldboard plow following harvest of grain crops to aid in 


control of root-rot disease. 


Weed Control and Fertilizer Use 

Preemergence herbicides and fertilizer are typically applied in the 
winter months. Postemergence weed control is accomplished through culti- 
vation of the crop; both rolling and sweep type cultivators are used. On 
farms where applied, fertilizer application rates are typically 40 to 80 
pounds of nitrogen (N) and 10 to 30 pounds of phosphate (P,0,) per acre. 
The fertilizer is applied mostly in dry form. About two-thirds of the 
commercial farms in the Blackland area received fertilizer in 1974 (appendix 
table <2). 

The incorporation of herbicides into the soil poses a problem when 
the soil is wet because of the heavy fine texture of the soil. This 
situation has been the greatest deterrent to narrow row planting and 


low-tillage practices. 


Machinery Use 


Most commercial farm enterprises utilize six and eight-row equipment 
while smaller and part-time farmers use four and six row equipment. There 
is little equipment leasing in the Blackland; however, custom harvest-- 
combining and cotton stripping--is a common practice. Most cotton in 
the Blackland area is machine stripped with brush roll strippers. Custom 
application of herbicides, insecticides, fertilizer, and defoliants is not 


a predominant practice, although a few producers utilize this service. 
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Chemical defoliation or dessication is common in the area. The chemicals 


normally are applied when about 80 percent of the cotton bolls are open. 


Competing Enterprises 


Cotton competes with sorghum, wheat, oats, hay crops, and cow-calf 
operations for land resources. However, the competition is limited because 
of the rotation patterns used and because the competing enterprises facili- 
tate part-time farming. The acreage planted to cotton reached a peak in 
the early 1950's and has declined rather steadily since then (appendix 
table 4). Since the pressures underlying the decline appear to be con- 
tinuing, there is no reason to expect a change in the downward decline in 
cotton acreage. Some tree crops, vegetables, and peanuts are grown in 
the area, but acreages are relatively small and these crops do not compete 
with cotton. 

Typical cotton yields in the Blackland area are about 230 pounds of 
lint per acre. There has been a slight increase in median yields over time, 
but the yield increases have not been comparable to those in the West and 
Mid-South. Early maturing varieties are being adopted; these may increase 


yields by decreasing root-rot damage. 


COASTAL BEND AREAS 


Resources and Land Use 
The Coastal Bend area includes 24 counties lying along the Texas Gulf 
Coast (figure 1). The entire area has about 2.5 million acres of cropland 
with about 1.4 million in the northern part and 1.1 million in the southern 
(table 2). Irrigation is not a common practice in the area except in the 


production of rice, a major crop in the Northern Coastal Bend. The mix of 
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Table 2. Cropland utilization in the Coastal Bend, 1974 


ne ra 
Crop . Northern ° Southern ; Total 
: : 
Cropland harvested (1,000 acres) 





Cotton Toss 113.5 224.0 
Grains ' 1,012.4 876.4 1,888.8 
Corn 49.4 ties 66.9 
Rice S weissine 0.0 551.8 
Sorghum 409.0 823.0 1g 3200 
Soybeans 1561 0.8 115.9 
Peanuts reo 0.0 Fads 
Vegetables 30 4.9 Jd 
Other ieee 557g 36.8 192.7 
Total 1,404.7 1,032.4 2th a7 at 





Source: Texas Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, 
Texas County Statistics, 1974 


crops grown differs between the northern and southern parts of the region. 
Cotton and grain crops both occupy a larger portion of the cropland acreage 
in the south. Sorghum dominates grain crops in the south, but rice tends 
to overshadow sorghum in the north. Tree crops are insignificant in both 
areas; vegetables and peanuts occupy only a minor portion of the acreage. 
Soybean producion is important in the Northern Coastal Bend, but it is 
insignificant in the Southern Coastal Bend on acccount of the amount and 
distribution of rainfall. The acreage planted to cotton has dropped 


sharply the last several years (appendix tables 5-6). 
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10 
Soils, Topography, Climate 

The topography of the area is flat to very gently rolling on the east, 
becoming increasingly rolling and hilly toward the west. The flat areas 
traditionally have been in cropland while the western portion of the area 
has been mostly pasture and range land. 

Soils in the cropped areas are predominantly Coast Prairie soils, includ- 
ing both fine textured soils near the coast and coarse textured soil in the 
northern area. The Northern Coastal Bend is divided by flood plains of 
the Brazos and Colorado rivers. Soil differences do not play a major 
role in crop selection, although there may be some tendency to locate 
cotton on the clay soils which are subject to cracking. Most of the cotton 
production is concentrated in four counties--two in the north and two in 
the south (appendix tables 7 and 8). 

The number of days between killing frosts provides a very long grow- 
ing season, extending from early March to late November. Temperatures are 
hot and humidity is high during the summer growing season. The length of 
growing season does not pose a problem for production of cotton or other 
crop alternatives. 

Rainfall is a key variable affecting crop production in the ott 
Coastal Bend but not in the North Coastal Bend. The amount and distribution 
of rainfall varies considerably between the North and South areas and often 
from year to year. For example, average annual rainfall varies from about 
20 inches in the South Coastal area to over 40 inches in the far northern 
portion of the Coastal Bend--a 20-inch difference in average annual rain- 
fall. Rainfall also tends to be greater along the coast than further west. 
While average rainfall is adequate for cotton production, the high vari- 


ability leads to excess rainfall in some years, even in the south, and 
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shortages in some years or seasons, even in the highest rainfall areas. 
These rainfall patterns underlie both the year-to-year yield variations and 
the relatively low yield expectations. 

The months of highest rainfall are August and September followed by 
June and July. Rainfall is usually lower in October and November. There 
is great emphasis on early cotton maturity and completing harvest by late 
August if possible, and in any event no later than mid-September. From the 
standpoint of rainfall alone, later cotton maturity with harvest in October 
or November would be desirable, but the risk of crop loss from winds and 
hurricanes in August and September provide an inducement to harvest early. 

There is very little water available for irrigation in the Southern 
Coastal Bend where only about 3 percent of the cropland is being feeieatedto! 
About 40 percent of the cropland is irrigated in the Northern Coastal Bend, 
but most of the irrigated land (about 96 percent) is in rice production 
(appendix table oye Very little cotton is irrigated in this area (less 
than 7,000 acres), and only a small proportion of the sorghum is irrigated. 
Thus, irrigation is an insignificant practice except in the production of 


rice. 


Production Practices and Problems 
In 1974, the average farm size was over 900 acres with farms in the 
southern area being about 70 percent larger than those in the northern area 
(appendix tables 10-13). However, only about 37 percent of the acreage was 


in cropland. The average cotton acreage on farms producing cotton 


3/ Derived from 1974 Texas County Statistics and Inventories of 
Irrigation in Texas. 


4/ Ibid. 
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(22 percent) was about 100 acres with larger acreages in the south than 
in the north. Crop farms in the Northern Coastal Bend tend to be rice 

farms or non-rice farms. The rice farms include soybeans and in a few 

cases grain sorghum in the rotation. The non-rice farms are primarily 

cotton and grain sorghum operations. 

The most predominant tenure pattern is part owner. In 1974, paTt 
owners accounted for 40 percent of commercial farm operators and about 
41 percent of the acreage. A part owner typically rents from several 
landlords with tracts under an operator's management scattered. Individual 
fields tend to be large in the south and more variable in the north. Share 
renting is the predominant leasing arrangement. Rents are typically a 
third of the grain and a fourth of the cotton crop, but the crop share 
and share of expenses are frequently subject to negotiation. On occasion, 
landlords play a major role in enterprise choices. An individual operator 
may have as many different rental arrangements as he has landlords. 

There is a substantial amount of non-farm employment. In the northern 
area, the growth of Houston and industrialization along the coast have 
encouraged part-time farming and the conversion of small farms to residen- 
tial use. In the southern area, Corpus Christi, a Gulf port city and the 
site of a large military installation, provides non-farm employment. 
Urbanization and industrialization have driven prices for farm land to 
$1,000 or more per acre and annual taxes to $30 or more per acre in some 
locations. Income from crop production cannot retain land at those cost 
levels; the possible exception being rice production. These factors alone 


are likely to decrease cotton production in these areas in the future. 
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Insect Control 


Insect problems relate largely to the pink bollworm and boll weevil. 
Early planting of cotton (in March) and early harvest (by mid-September) 
are strongly emphasized to control insect populations and control costs. 
In addition, insecticides are commonly used with 7-8 applications being 
average and increasing rapidly with later planting and maturity. Rotation 
of cotton and sorghum is also a common control practice. 

A program to use earlier maturing (semi-determinant) varieties in 
order to get earlier harvest and avoid the losses to insects, diseases, 
weed control, and September wind and rain is being adopted in the Southern 
Coastal Bend. In the north, however, the shorter season varieties are 
not being accepted; input reductions are not commensurate with yield 
reductions because the higher rainfall increases insect problems regardless 


of variety. 


Weed Problems 

Weed problems and control practices are similar to those found in the 
Lower Rio Grande. Herbicide regimes are based largely on preemergence 
herbicides, commonly Treflan applied in the fall (November) for cotton. 


Because of higher rainfall, weed (and insect) problems are more intense 


in the north than in the south. 


Fertilizer Use 

Fertilizers consist mostly of nitrogen and phosphorus. Because of 
higher rainfall, fertilizer is used more often with heavier applications 
being applied in the northernarea. In the northern area, 50 to 60 pounds 
of nitrogen (N) and 40 to 60 pounds of phosphate (P,,0,) per acre are used 


on cotton. Rates for sorghum consist of 60 to 80 pounds of nitrogen and 
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30 to 40 pounds of phosphate per acre. Rates are slightly lower in the 
southern area and also less acreage is fertilized. In general, the northern 


area has higher input requirements than the southern area. 


Machinery Use 

Six-row equipment is typical throughout the region and there is some 
movement to eight-row equipment, especially on the large farms. Tillage 
operations are much the same for cotton and sorghum; both crops require 
practically the same equipment complement except for harvesting. Equipment 
leasing is uncommon, but custom harvesting for cotton and sorghum is common. 
The availability of custom harvest service reduces inflexibility associated 
with harvesting capacities. Custom application of fertilizer and insecti- 
cides is also a common practice. 

The emphasis on early, rapid cotton harvest can be expected to increase 
the use of modules in the harvesting operation. Also, the adoption of the 
new short season varieties is likely to cause a shift from machine picking 
to machine stripping since the semi-deterministic cottons are better 


suited for stripping. 


Competing Enterprises 


In the Southern Coastal Bend, cotton competes with grain sorghum for 
land resources. While the price relationship between the two crops can 
induce rapid shifts in acreage, there is a strong tendency for most farmers 
to produce both crops in a rotation pattern in order to reduce insect, 
disease, and weed problems and the risk of complete crop failure. Most of 
the remaining cropland is planted to flax and hay. There is little direct 
competition between crops and livestock enterprises for land resources; 


cattle ranches tend to have little cropland and crop farms have little 


pasture. 
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Cotton's primary competition in the Northern Coastal Bend also comes 
from grain sorghum. The competition pattern is essentially the same as 
in the Southern Coastal Bend. On account of the availability of irriga- 
tion water, however, rice production is a Major crop. Neither cotton nor 
grain sorghum can compete with rice under recent price conditions. The 
rice acreage in the past has been limited by government programs, leaving 
cotton, sorghum, and some soybeans and peanuts to compete for the remaining 
land. Most irrigation water not used in rice production has been allocated 
to soybeans. The limiting factor to expansion of rice acreage at present 


is irrigation water. 


LOWER RIO GRANDE VALLEY 


Resources and Land Use 

The Lower Rio Grande cotton producing area consists of four counties 
in the southern tip of Texas. The area contains about 1.3 million acres of 
cropland. Citrus and vegetable crops are important in the area. Citrus 
production tends to be concentrated in Cameron and Hidalgo counties. The 
major field crops are cotton and grain sorghum (table 3). Small acreages 
of corn and wheat are grown, but these crops are not generally considered 
to be competitive with cotton for land and water. Sugarcane is increasing 
in importance in the area. 

Irrigation plays a major role in the area's agriculture. Virtually 
all tree crops and vegetables are irrigated; and 60 to 75 percent of the 
cotton and 35 to 40 percent of the land in grains is irrigated. The acreage 
planted to cotton declined substantially the last several years from the 


larger acreages during the early to mid 1950's (appendix table 14)". 
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Table 3. Cropland utilization in the Lower Rio Grande, 1974 
Ic ns nse 


Cropland harvested (1,000 acres) 


Crop ; Cameron : Hidalgo : starr > Willacy Total 
county : county :; county :; county ° 

lo : Lis) Loe Das Plat 316.0 
Trees and vines : Zneiead 72.0 Ore Bol S74 
Oo : 144.0 Bo ant 571 ti422 637.4 
Peorn) see vey (4.1) (0.6) (0.3) (6.3) 
(Sorghum) .... : (142.0) (318.0) (36.5) (133.5) (630.0) 
(Wheat) ...... (0.7) (0.0) (0.0) (0.4) (150) 
Vegetables ..... he 53.9 8.7 3.8 73.6 
eee 6.8 29.8 1.6 6.0 44.2 
Total 290555 602.9 ply 21837-)  Lel68e3 


Source: Texas Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, Texas County Statis- 
tics. 1974 


Soils, Topography, Climate 


Soils in the Rio Grande are quite variable, ranging from very fine- 
textured clays to coarse-textured soils. The soils are moderately fertile. 
Citrus trees produce best on the coarse-textured soils, and production 
tends to be concentrated in areas where this is the predominant soil. The 
same is true for vegetable crops, but to a lesser degree. Soil type has 
little impact on the allocation of land between cotton and grain sorghum. 
Soil salinity is a problem where the water table lies close to the surface. 

Practically all of the row cropping is located in the flood plain of 
the Rio Grande river, and thus is relatively flat. Topography becomes 


successively more rolling with movement away from the river. 
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The growing season does not limit cotton production. The frost-free 
season lasts about 10 months, the mean date for the last spring freeze 
being early February and the first fall freeze being early December. 

Summer temperatures are typically hot and the humidity is high. Cotton 
in the Lower Rio Grande Valley is normally the first harvested in the 
United States. 

Distribution of rainfall is umeven across the area. Average annual 
rainfall varies from about 26 inches in the eastern part of the area to 
about 17 inches in the western part. Non-irrigated cotton and sorghum 
production is not as common in the western part of the area where rainfall 
is lower. Distribution of rainfall within the year has at least as much 
impact on cotton production as the amount of rainfall. September is 
typically the month with highest rainfall; these rains tend to be associated 
with winds and/or hurricanes in the Gulf of Mexico. Excessive moisture at 
that time can destroy crops or it can cause additional plant growth, insect 
damage and additional control costs, and/or harvest difficulties. Con- 
sequently, farmers plant cotton and other crops as early as possible in 


order to harvest before the September rains. 


Water 


Irrigation water is primarily from surface sources (table 4). Sur- 
face water is allocated on an allotment per acre basis. Typical allotments 
are about 32-acre inches per year, normally consisting of four irrigations 
of about 8-acre inches per application. Approximately 75 percent of the 
metered water allotment reaches the field. Allotees pay for water through 
(1) a flat rate tax that averages about $6.00 per acre and (2) a delivery 


charge that averages about $4.00 per acre per irrigation. There may also 
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Table 4. Annual supply of irrigation water available in a typical year; 
Lower Rio Grande 





County . Surface water ; Groundwater Total 





Cameron 392.2 0 392.2 
Hidalgo 583.9 18.8 602.7 
Starr 2532 0 26.2 
Willacy 53.9 0 53.9 
Total 1,056.2 18.8 1,075.0 


Source: Texas Water Development Board. Inventories of Irrigation Water 
in Texas; 1958, 1964, 1969, 1974. Report 196, October, 1975. 


be extra unallotted water available for the delivery charge. Most allottees 
receive all the the water they need. A two-year reserve of water in the 
reservoir is not uncommon. 

Additional water is available from wells on farms located near the 
river. However, pumping costs make groundwater relatively more expensive, 
especially with rising energy costs. In addition, the groundwater is saline 
water which leads to salt buildup in the soil. Water from wells is metered 
and controlled by the Rio Grande Valley Watermaster. There are only about 


5/ 


365 wells in the area. 


Production Practices and Problems 
The predominant tenure pattern in the Lower Rio Grande is part owner 


(appendix tables 16-17). Typical farm size is about 700 acres... There are 


5/ Texas Water Development Board. Inventories of Irrigation in Texas; 
1958, 1964, 1969 and 1974. Report 196, October 1975. 
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some very large owner operations, especially along the river. There are 
also a large number of small operations. Fields tend to be relatively small 
especially for irrigated units, reflecting scattered consolidation of small 
tracts to make a farm unit. Leasing arrangements are typically share-rent, 
usually a fourth of the cotton and a third of the grain crop. There is 
considerable negotiation on the share of production costs paid by the owner, 
but the owner typically pays a proportionate share of ginning and insecti- 
cide costs. 

There is a considerable amount of nonfarm employment associated with 
the relatively high proportion of small farms, but a declining trend is 
probably occurring in nonfarm employment because of the increasing average 
size of farms. An influx of people into the area for retirement purposes 
and the existence of citrus farming seem to be factors driving land values 
up beyond rates associated with inflation. Land prices of $1,500 per acre 


are not uncommon. 


Insect Control 

Insects do not constitute a major problem if crops are planted and 
harvested early. If planting occurs early (late February), four to six 
applications of the standard insecticides on cotton usually provide adequate 
control. For later season cotton, 15 to 20 applications may be required 
and even then control may not be satisfactory. Thus, timing of operations 
appears to be a key requirement in controlling insecticide and other input 
costs; its achievement requires considerable management skill. 

Rotation of cotton and sorghum is a common practice. Control of insect 
problems is one reason for rotations, but others include control of soil 


diseases and as a hedge against crop failure. Most good cotton production 
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years are poor years for sorghum, and vice versa. Because of pest manage- 
ment and other considerations, there is a strong Extension emphasis on an 
integrated program which centers around early maturity for cotton and grain 
sorghum. 

The principal insect pests are pink bollworm, tobacco budworm, and 
boll weevil. A primary means of control for these problems is a stalk 
destruction deadline of August 31. The destruction deadline is enforced 


by the Texas Department of Agriculture. 


Weed Problems 


The primary weed problems are Johnsongrass and pigweed. Common 
herbicide regimes are based largely on preemergence herbicides. For cotton, 
the application of Treflan in the fall (November) is a common practice, but 
it may be applied in the spring prior to planting if weather permits. This 
regime also controls seedling Johnsongrass. Treflan applied at a double 
rate or application of Roundup with recirculating sprayers are used to 
control rhizome Johnsongrass on heavily infested land. Farmers who double 
crop cotton with vegetables or desire to keep their crop alternatives flex- 
ible may use short-lived preemergence herbicides such as Caparol applied at 
planting time. Some postemergence herbicides are also used, but most post- 


emergence weed control is accomplished with two or three cultivations. 


Fertilizer Use 


Fertilizer use consists mostly of nitrogen and phosphorus. Typical 
applications are 40 to 60 pounds of nitrogen (N) and 40 to 50 pounds of 
phosphate (P,0.) per acre for cotton. Slightly higher nitrogen rates and 
lower phosphate rates are used for grain sorghum. Fertilizer is mostly 


preplant applied in bulk or liquid form, but there is some sidedressing 
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with nitrogen later in the growing season. Application is primarily with 


ground rigs used either by the farmer or by custom operators. 


Irrigation Practices 


Irrigation water is distributed primarily by row irrigation. Dis- 
tribution systems are either unlined ditches or underground concrete pipe 
and gated aluminum pipe. There are some sprinkler systems, but they are 
used primarily for citrus and vegetables. 

There appears to be no serious allocation problems where irrigation 
water is available, but the high value crops--vegetables and citrus--tend 


to have priority on water use. 


Machinery Use 


Six-row equipment is typical on commercial farms although there is 
still a considerable amount of four-row equipment associated with the 
smaller operations. Six-row equipment can be expected to become predomi- 
nant. Equipment leasing is not common except for the leasing of module 
builders for harvesting cotton. The leasing of module builders, primarily 
from the High and Rolling Plains, has been evident in recent years. The 
adoption of modules has been rapid in the Rio Grande Valley on account of 
both the pressure to complete cotton harvest early and the decline in 
numbers of gins. Custom harvesting is common for both cotton and grain 
crops. Custom application of insecticides, herbicides, and defoliants is 
also common. Insecticides and defoliants are typically applied by air. 
Typical length of haul from farm to gin is seven to ten miles, but is 


expected to increase as the number of gins decreases. 
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22 
Competing Enterprises 

Cotton competes primarily with grain sorghum for land. On non- 
irrigated land, the competition for land is almost entirely between cotton 
and sorghum. Farmers appear to be highly conscious of price differences 
and quite flexible in shifting between the two commodities. However, the 
desire to produce both crops is very strong. By following selected herbi- 
cide practices, farmers can shift between cotton and sorghum until planting 
time. Land preparation for the two crops is essentially the same and 
machinery requirements, except for harvest equipment, are quite similar. 

On irrigated land, cotton is grown in combination with a wide variety 
of enterprises, including citrus, seed corn, vegetables (lettuce, cabbage, 
onions, carrots, and so forth), sorghum, some alfalfa and oats, and cattle 
(mostly purebred on larger farms). 

About 35,000 acres of sugarcane have been introduced into the area 
within the last three years. A mill was constructed to handle this amount 
of production. This sugarcane acreage is spread over all the valley 
generally replacing cotton. Farmers obtained favorable results from sugar- 
cane through the 1975-76 season. Given recent production-price relation- 
ships, a much larger acreage of sugarcane would be planted if processing 
capacity were available. On many irrigated farms, especially those that 
were recently purchased at inflated prices, there appears to be a strongly 
felt pressure to keep a crop on the ground during all of the year. Con- 
sequently, cotton or sorghum is sometimes double or triple cropped with 
vegetables. Since cotton and grain sorghum compete for land use, the 
relative prices of these commodities strongly influence year to year 


shifts in acreages. Except for the fact that both crops are produced at a 
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23 
higher level of output with higher inputs, their relationship is about the 
same as that indicated above for non-irrigated land. 

Early planting (February, if possible) is stressed as a major part of 
an Extension program emphasis. As a part of this program, semi-determinant 
cotton varieties are being pushed. As use of these varieties increases, 
stripping is expected to expand as the harvest method. The goal is to 
Mature cotton in late July and early August. There would be reduction in 
the rates of fertilizer and other inputs with concurrent acceptance of 
reduced yield and expectations. The implicit argument is that realized 
output would be reduced only slightly, if at all, with drastically reduced 
inputs that aimed for a realistic attainable output that matured before the 


September problem period. 


SUMMARY 


Texas Blackland 

While cotton is a major crop in several counties in the Texas Blackland, 
the overall importance of cotton in the area continues to decline. A major 
factor in the declining cotton acreage has been the soil root-rot complex. 
The relatively low yields caused by the soil root-rot complex does not 
provide the potential for a higher level of inputs to enhance production. 
Other factors contributing to the declining importance of cotton in the 
area's agriculture include location with respect to metropolitan centers, 
increases in part-time farming opportunities, and the growth of livestock. 

The rapid growth in business activity and population has placed con- 
siderable upward pressure on land values, a situation making farm enlargement 
financially difficult. Consequently, many farmers have changed to part-time 


farming rather than adjust to larger sizes necessary for maintaining 
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economically viable full-time units. Since the pressures underlying the 


decline appear to be continuing, there is no reason to expect a change in 


the downward trend in cotton acreage. 


Coastal Bend Areas 

The decline in cotton acreage has been sharply downward in both Coastal 
areas since the early 1950's. Cotton occupied less than eight percent of 
the cropland in the Northern Coastal Bend in 1974, and only eleven percent 
in the Southern Coastal area. Rice is the major crop in the Northern Coastal 
area. Neither cotton nor sorghum can compete with rice under current price 
relationships. Sorghum offers the main competition to cotton in both areas. 

The risk factors and potential for production response to inputs are 
considerably different between these areas. While the amount and distri- 
bution of rainfall dominate agriculture in the Southern Coastal area, the 
urban-industrial complex is a key factor affecting agriculture in the 
Northern area. The growth of Houston and industrialization along the coast 
have encouraged part-time farming and the conversion of small farms to 
residential uses. There is also a substantial amount of nonfarm employment 
in this area. The spread of urbanization and increasing industrialization 
have exerted upward pressures on land prices and property taxes to the 
extent that income from crop production cannot retain land in production 
under these conditions with the possible exception of rice production. 
These factors alone are likely to decrease cotton production in the North 


Coastal Bend in the years ahead. 


Rio Grande Valley 
A variety of crops characterize agricultural production in the Rio 


Grande Valley. Cotton and grain sorghum are the major field crops. Although 
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the acreage planted to cotton has declined substantially since the early 
1950's, cotton remains a major crop in the area. Farmers irrigate 60 to 75 
percent of the cotton acreage, and 35 to 40 percent of the land in grain. 
Cotton competes primarily with grain sorghum for land use. Growers appear 
to be quite flexible in shifting between the two crops with relative prices 
being the main factor affecting year to year shifts in acreages. 
Improvements in production technology being stressed in an Extension 
program offer possibilities for increasing the competitive strength of cotton 
in the valley. The program emphasis centers around the adoption of earlier 
maturing varieties of cotton to be used in combination with lower levels of 
fertilizer and other inputs. The new production practices are expected to 
reduce yield variability, production costs, and to result in a shift from 


machine picking to stripping of cotton. 
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Appendix Table 2. Selected Characteristics of farms with sales of at least $2,500, 
1974, Blackland area 


: :Average: Average ; : : Yield 
Item : Farms : per :per farm ; Acreage ; Acreage ; per 
reporting: farm :reporting:irrigated;:fertilized; acre 
: Percent Acre Acre Percent Percent 
Total number farms - 18,960 ° 
Total acres - 8.6 million . 
moeal land (acres)........ i 100 454 454 0 26 
in ; 91 234 257 Ag 
Me le 545 30 118 i 77 0.4 bl. 
Wheat ..... ied onan 18 16 91 0 81 20 bu. 
Beeicys..... Perens rat: : 0 0 29 0 75 26 bu. 
SUERTE ie bk vias ove» os coe 42 54 126 i 76 146 bu. 
Maye...... ese eee nes 53 27 51 Z 46.  ™ levator 
MEUOCSDICS 4.22220 eae 1 0 19 9 78 
MMIELGS <.ccecccveccecs : 3 rE 34 6 20 
Drrigated land ....cceeres ; 2 2 74 100 
Burrows’ or ditches ..... : 0 il 107 
Sprinkler systems ...... ; 2 1 60 
Irrigated cropland ....... 2 2 74 100 
Memomtertilized .........- ; 67 116 174 100 
Row crop insecticides .... | 16 32 197 
Crop herbicides ...... et 1 33 200 
UTILS, cys sce ees 08 : 11 15 134 
Ownership: : 
MEMIPGWHCTS 5. 5c cece sees } 49 159 328 
RE MOWNETS cos cece sees ot 35 223 642 
UC, , alae veis's ow a's ; 16 “2 428 
Size: ; 
Pees esc enc cones tes 1 of 
500-1,999 acres ........ 3 22 
2,000 acres and over ... : 3 
Operator age 65 and over ., 23 
Operators working off-farm ; 
200 days and over ...... 29 eee 
BPE trachOrs .<-.sceeses 4 82 1.8 2.2 
BerQror newer .......+0- a Gee 0.4 
Brawler tractors ......--- 3 3 0.0 1.2 
Acre ft. irrigation ‘ 
water applied per acre 1.0 


ee 
1/ Harvested for grain. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 1974 Census of Agriculture. 
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Appendix Table 3. Selected characteristics of farms with sales of at least $2,500, 
1969, Blackland area 





:-Average: Average : ; > Yield 
Item > Farms : per :per farm : Acreage : Acreage ; per 
reporting: farm reporting :irrigated:fertilized: acre _ 
> Percent Acre Acre Percent Percent 
Total number farms - 77.220" 
Pouce. acres =- 9:5 million , 
Total land (acres) ....+--. * 100 428 428 0 26 
Ts oo se anes nese : 91 2o2 252 1 
MTEC ess yx'spa.s.s s s5,¢ 0° ; 42 38 91 1 64 0.4 bl 
REE a ein is a us 66.5) 5 a 9.0 5 00 ; 19 10 54 0 ip Lees 
SEG eno 6 4) 2 0.5, 15 t0/0.0 8 + 4 1 0 a3 0 66 32 bus 
RTIOT rece s cities oi sims + « i 38 39 105 i 83 1/36 bu. 
Pe eres = 48 23 49 2 31 1.5 te 
Vegetables ....... abetaiecers ‘ 1 0 20 20 83 
EIST AS . cs oves ets Ss ; 5 a 22 4 28 
ferieated land ...... ek 2 2 92 100 
Furrows or ditches ..... : 
Sprinkler systems ...... . 
Irrigated cropland ....... ; 2 2 84 100 
Betmrerti li Zed 2... css ; 64 112 175 100 
Row crop insecticides .... | 22 28 129 
Opemenerbicides .........- . 23 30 128 
Berortants ....... mere eee. 26 27 105 
Ownership: : 
BPIOWUTIETS 5c unas co.sss ak 45 142 312) 
ReaPOWNCTS -.accceess Sea te 35 ei 604 
Oe, ey eneraiys mypio.e 0 ; 20 74 oh 
Size: 
MSO esc s cece tees ‘ 62 
B0Ge1.999 acres ....-..> : oe 
2,000 acres and over ... ; 2 
Operator age 65 and over 19 
Operators working off-farm . 
200 days and over ...... 30 Nitnber 
Wheel tractors .....+.-. open 86 1.8 2.1 
1965 or newer ...-cseces ; 0.6 0.6 
Crawler tractors ....eeees 3 0.0 1.3 
Acre ft. irrigation e 


water applied per acre 


I 
1/ Harvested for grain. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 1974 Census of Agriculture. 
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Appendix Table 4, 


Texas Blackland area, 1947-74 


Cotton acreage, production, and yield per acre in the 


Acres Acres Bales Pounds of lint 
Year planted harvested produced per acre 
1947 2,398,100 2,386,000 854,860 Tie 
1948 2,419,800 2 398.700 800,870 160 
1949 254005500 2,734,800 1,106,550 194 
1950 1,858,500 V1 4, 200 586,690 158 
1951 2,740,700 2,691,600 644,290 114 
1952 2,386,000 2,358,000 644,670 13h 
1953 2,250,500 epee 1,132,030 244 
1954 Ly 73391068 1,681,200 4345230 134 
1955 25519950 1,464,850 666,800 218 
1956 1,538,600 1,363,500 363,640 128 
1957 1,246,400 Leki G 440,090 Lia 
1958 946,250 916,230 440,610 230 
1959 1,300,420 1 24%, 250 502,080 193 
1960 105 DOK Zoe oe 467,450 181 
1961 1,353,700 1,249,830 435,700 167 
1962 Left, 200 1,194,800 466,790 187 
1963 12 222,350 L.074;200 233,000 239 
1964 1,104,700 1,069,000 470,090 211 
1965 1,040,640 992,150 487,900 236 
1966 811,200 766,950 504,950 316 
1967 748,450 682,200 272,840 191 
1968 758,600 733,500 425,100 278 
1969 868,950 786,500 269,830 164 
1970 902,150 869,500 312,210 205 
1971 881,500 774,400 327,750 196 
1972 868,600 789,200 506,900 308 
1973 771,200 721,500 437,925 291 
1974 706,350 539,250 219,740 195 
Average yield 1947 - 1956 ---- 165.7 pounds 
Average yield 1956 - 1965 ---- 194.9 do. 
Average yield 1965 - 1974 ---- 238.5 do. 


ae 


Source: Statistical Reporting Service, USDA. 
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Appendix Table 5. Cotton acreage, production, and yield per acre in the 
Northern Coastal Bend area, 1947-74 





Acres Acres Bales Pounds of lint 
Year planted harvested produced per acre 
1947 329,415 £20,020 149,130 219 
1948 340,615 330,085 191,608 i733 
1949 374,734 3JLy 300 ZUS 233 314 
1950 260,900 256,340 135,008 252 
1951 449,320 446,610 284,273 305 
1952 446,125 440,425 La, 2a, 279 
1953 460,685 451,980 £095.00 281 
1954 299,685 291,360 212,262 349 
1955 214,120 268,120 264,815 474 
1956 242,010 265,412 178,674 323 
1957 249,250 243,550 1/4, 994 344 
1958 Bee U5U 215,400 173,080 385 
1959 290,810 284,810 180,430 304 
1960 306, 000 286,850 120,100 200 
1961 303, 230 279,300 LiL, £40 192 
1962 335,300 320,400 231,843 347 
1963 263,450 253,000 246,925 468 
1964 273,600 266,340 244,910 489 
1965 262,250 295,350 220,940 418 
1966 189,320 1565 220 93,670 286 
1967 175,880 168,630 127,040 361 
1968 198,550 Lit 77 ou 84,835 229 
1969 2105110 191,000 99,795 250 
1970 199,500 179,900 125,080 333 
nO71 Pees ol) 152,700 90,225 283 
1972 £14,200 168,400 Loe 362 
1973 1355020 112,000 49,470 Zid 
1974 TLE LDU 110,300 80,895 352 

Average yield 1947 - 1956 ---- 307.3 pounds 

Average yield 1956 - 1965 ---- a41.2 do. 

Average yield 1965 - 1974 ---- S095! do. 
——— 

Source: Statistical Reporting Service, USDA. 
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Appendix Table 6. Cotton acreage, production, and yield per acre in the 
Southern Coastal Bend area, 1947-74 





Source: 


Statistical Reporting Service, USDA. 


Acres Acres Bales Pounds of lint 
Year planted harvested produced per acre 
1947 261,450 259,490 145,410 268 
1948 224,500 ied ge 125,460 Ziz 
1949 SiS .7 10 BV 2 FOU 274,540 a5 
1950 234,570 229,400 101,930 213 
51 549,370 460,900 109,890 114 
1952 455,030 447,600 254,890 273 
1953 389,180 340,150 87,030 Te 
1954 S205 57D 314,400 246,850 376 
1955 238,350 £a35 020 1354/0 164 
1956 254,830 241,790 149,110 296 
1957 220,400 215,600 126,350 281 
1958 222,860 218,100 189,070 416 
1959 269,400 262,550 170,290 31% 
1960 282,720 268,900 174,470 aye! 
1961 279,200 269,350 180,940 322 
1962 314,800 294,700 178,650 290 
1963 276,960 259,200 112,840 208 
1964 283,500 272,700 183,765 323 
1965 264,800 255,900 188,620 355 
1966 131,250 169,900 155,100 438 
1967 165,400 158,100 106,170 322 
1968 197 ,000 180,850 108 ,370 287 
1969 207 ,500 194,400 Pisce ro 284 
1970 193,900 142,000 57,580 194 
1971 145,200 1225556 58,400 228 
1972 174,750 158,400 99,350 301 
1973 Big 200 98,450 55,405 270 
1974 116,850 Los 4o0 109,920 465 
Average yield 1947 - 1956 ---- 245.6 pounds 
Average yield 1956 - 1965 ---- 311.6 do. 
Average yield 1965 - 1974 ---- 314.6 do. 
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Appendix Table 9. 


Se 





County Surface water . Ground water ° Total 
Austin ........ 0.0 10.2 10.2 
Brazoria ...... 138.1 20.2 158.3 
Calhoun ....... ; 40.5 ey 43.2 
Chambers ...... 12503 0.0 rhe 
Colorado ...... 118.3 59.8 Lise1 
Fort Bend ..... : 21.9 46.6 68.5 
Galveston ..... 1913 0.2 ree 
Harris ........ 8.4 82.5 90.9 
MESON 5 s+ es 2.4 jee ab 12525 
MeETerson ..... Lio ot 0.0 Lows 
Liberty ....... 70.0 33°77 T0607 
Matagorda ..... 170-2 36.5 208.7 
SENET Eas. > o's «6 « ae LeL 1053 
Meteor ia. «353. er 16.0 160. 
Bartere: . oe 2: 0.2 29.8 30.0 
Wharton ....... 75.4 179.8 255.2 
Total 973.0 642.2 1,615.2 


19742! 


Use of irrigation water in the Northern Coastal Bend, 


1/ Ninety-six percent of the irrigation in this area relates to rice 


production. 


Source: 


Texas Water Development Board. 


Inventories of Irrigation in 
Texas; 1958, 1964, 1969, and 1974, Report 196, October, 1975. 
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Appendix Table 10. Selected characteristics of farms with sales of at least $2,500, 
1974, Northern Coastal Bend area 





:Average: Average : : > Yield 
Item > Farms : per t:per farm : Acreage : Acreage : per 
; farm :irrigated: fertilized: acre 
Percent Acre Acre Percent Percent 
Total number farms - 7.224:° 
otal acres - 5.5 million ~ 
Beeeteiand (acres) ....... ’ 100 769 769 1% 23 
RTS nose ws t's ce 0 0 ; 89 304 342 Zi 
UTE eso we tee ee ts ee 19 15 82 3 89 0.8 bl. 
0 Seen ; 0 0 Si 9 63 17 bu, 
| A 0 0 155 0 19 6 bu. 
DE eck de ces ses. 29 53 179 i 86 1/57 bu. 
on noe yc ees apeke’ 38 18 47 3 36 «2.1 «tons 
EMME AD LOS .4 0606s s scene ; 2 0 15 17 64 
RO es es ewe ks te : 2 2: 42 i 21 
Beeee@atede land .......-... : 21 83 397 100 
Purrows or ditches’ ..... : 3 8 301 
Sprinkler systems ...... i 1 1 94 
Irrigated cropland ....... 21 82 393 100 
Semerertilized .........-- , 73 173 239 100 
Row crop insecticides .... ! 22 69 314 
epeauenerbicides ........... 25 92 aid 
emeriantsS ..........-- Leg 4 5 112 
Ownership: : 
oo) SE ; 38 210 550 
Part owners ...... eves i 40 426 1,055 
AEE cs cae sk niece ss ; a 133 620 
Size: , 
secede ckues.. 48 
500-1,999 acres ......... 25 
2,000 acres and over ... ’ 7 
Operator age 65 and over . 21 
Operators working off-farm ; 
200 days and over ...... 24 Number 
MME UPETRCTOTS «,ccecscern i 2.1 2.5 
RUE cy vg ge 5 8 ; 0.6 0.7 
eawier tractors ......... : + 0.1 1.3 
Acre ft. irrigation oes 


water applied per acre. 
a 
1/ Harvested for grain. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 1974 Census of Agriculture. 
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Appendix Table 11. Selected characteristics of farms with sales of at least $2,500, 
1974, Southern Coastal Bend area 








: Average: Average : : >: Yield 
Item : Farms ; per :per farm : Acreage : Acreage : per 
: Percent Acre Acre Percent Percent 
Total number farms - 2,783 : 
Pecegeecres — 3,/ million j 
Seteemeand (acres) ....... "100 17323 16323 1 20 
EUR vec c esters eseeree b 90 426 472 2 
Cotton .....-ee- Smears acs F 30 38 iz? 1 82 1.0051. 
aS ; 4 6 ae 0 60 13° bu. 
RE ee ga @ 5 20 0 5.6 0 060 ne 0 0 43 0 ) 25 bu. 
TU elec cli 6 ves 6 5 ey 0 f 66 267 403 2 74 1/50 bu. 
PME i's secs os Giiteie sete ts : a 22 87 4 26 1.7 tons 
Vegetables ......eeseeee : 1 1 47 37 46 
PECDATCS so cceccccesene aes 0 0 2 0 0 
Irrigated land ........... ‘ + 9 239 100 
Furrows or ditches ..... | i 3 oan 
Sprinkler systems ...... : 2 3 148 
Irrigated cropland ....... 4 iy 202 100 
Land fertilized ....... Srees B: 64 263 410 100 
Row crop insecticides .... | 26 90 ao, 
Gropeperpicides .......e-6. : 24 101 414 
MEE SE. csc ese ccs e ese , aL 18 165 
Ownership: : 
BPEOWTCTS «cece rs cncece ; 39 280 720 
oe GA 39 799 2,049 
EP re. cg oo vs po 0-2 ‘ ee 244 1,105 
Size: : 
PRIA eG esse cence cece . 44 
500-1,999 acres ........ P 35 
2,000 acres and over ... | 10 
Operator age 65 and over ; 24 
Operators working off-farm -{ 
200 days and over ...... ; 23 Mamher 
BBR INTTACTOTS ..c2scne2e ; 83 Jat oe 
SUE OT TEWEL .s.ss00s ue 0.6 0.7 
Crawler tractors ........- : 3 0.0 1.2 
Acre ft. irrigation ; 
water applied per acre . 0.9 


net eee 
1/ Harvested for grain. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 1974 Census of Agriculture. 
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Appendix Table 12, Selected characteristics of farms with sales of at least $2,500, 


1969, Northern Coastal Bend area 


: :Average: Average ; : : Yield 
Item : Farms : per :per farm ; Acreage ; Acreage ; per 
: Percent Acre Acre Percent Percent 
Total number farms - 8,753 ° 
Total acres - 5.9 million ° 
Total land (acres) ....... + 160 670 670 11 22 
MIAN 2 occ ccc ccc scseens ; 87 o741 343 26 
Cotton .eeeseeersvececes ; 33 23 74 8 85 OB bis 
SS ee mibeis) iaiaueds, 68 J 0 0 63 3 79 yates 
MINE nae case cess eee acs ; 0 0 1? 0 ) 9 bu. 
Sorghum ..ceeeeesesseees ; 24 29 139 3 91 1/47 bu. 
Ms ae cee ect et ees sees : 35 15 43 5 31 a 
Vegetables ...... ee ‘ 3 0 16 17 80 
Orchards .......6.. aes 5 1 a9 2 40 
Meetaated land ..........- , 22 72 333 100 
Furrows or ditches ..... ° 
Sprinkler systems ...... ; 
Irrigated cropland ....... 21 70 330 100 
Land fertilized ..... ea” 68 146 213 100 
Row crop insecticides .... : 28 42 152 
Crop herbicides ........ oe 34 77 225 
AES son es ane. e ke se ; 7 6 86 
Ownership: 
Full owners .......--00- | 33 155 463 
IPaistePOWRETS ccccccccrcce ; 42 395 944 
MGMaMESasccce eee useanee ; 25 119 484 
Size: A 
BOU=499) 2.2220. a anes F 52 
500-1,999 acres ...... ae 24 
2,000 acres and over ... ° 6 
Operator age 65 and over ; 16 
Operators working off-farm ° 
200 days and over ...... 26 Miner 
Wheel tractors ...ercecsees ae 
1965 or newer ....-eeees : 0.9 
Crawler tractors ...... nee 
Acre ft. irrigation : 
water applied per acre = NA 


1/ Harvested for grain. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 1974 Census of Agriculture. 
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Appendix Table 13. Selected characteristics of farms with sales of at least $2,500 
1969, Southern Coastal Bend area 


: :Average: Average . : > Yield 
Item ; Farms ; per =;per farm . Acreage ; Acreage : per 
reporting: farm reporting; irrigated:fertilized* acre 
: Percent Acre Acre Percent Percent 
Total number farms - 3,159 ° 
Total acres - 3.8 million ‘° 
@otaleland (acres) ....... ‘Sapo Velo i213 1 16 
Ped 6s. eee ee sees. > SP91 409 447 2 
COETON . ence nee ciscccces ; a 55 114 | 61 OG. Ganls 
WREAL. 0. cc ccc rescceveees ‘ ub L 56 5 a4. 16 bu. 
PIE ig a nics cfeternta ev oo 5 : 0 0 30 0 100 15 bu. 
MEPENETIULDN His 016 cs. c'oN ole %sho"s. 8 oes 69 204 295 2 58 1/7 50s pu. 
Hago,..... eon ree... ; 17 9 51 i 37 ms 
Wegetadles ...vescvceees ¢ 3 2 67 27 93 
CO Slag ca dole ohete ere «ss : 0 0 4 35 58 
Meeteaced land ......4.... : 4 9 219 100 
Furrows or ditches ..... ; 
Sprinkler systems ...... : 
Irrigated cropland ....... ° 4 8 206 100 
Mecmmeertilized w...0.... ° 55 189 345 100 
Row crop insecticides .... : 39 a7 148 
Crop herbicides ......... : : 24 48 199 
DPRTPPELONLS 6 oe 5 sete ce eens ; 23 30 12d 
Ownership: i 
Full ownerS .....eeceeee ; Bz 218 684 
EPG ROWDCLS «os ole ves ces : 42 795 1,892 
RENT GS) en ss eee sistas ea oes : 26 201 767 
Size: : 
PAID etc w tee win sis ost : 50 
500-1,999 acres .......- ; 34 
2,000 acres and over ... | 8 
Operator age 65 and over : 18 
Operators working off-farm ° 
200 days and over ...... : 25 epee 
Wheel tractors ......++e+- y a2 
1965 or newer .....-eeees : 0.9 
Crawler tractors .....++-- : 
Acre ft. irrigation : 
water applied per acre | NA 


e 
1/ Harvested for grain. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 1974 Census of Agriculture. 
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Appendix Table 14. Cotton acreage, production, and yield per acre in the 
Lower Rio Grande area, 1947-74 


Acres Acres Bales Pounds of lint 
Year _____=_pianted ____eharvested ___—s produced per acre 
1947 409,300 406,500 262.010 310 
1948 554,500 545,500 329,100 289 
1949 746,500 739,500 543,400 322 
1950 403,800 395,000 328,840 399 
1951 880,700 868,500 623,900 344 
1952 736,000 693,100 316,950 219 
1953 777,500 741,500 202,020 170 
1954 499,400 480,900 G15 5 2a0 414 
oo. 506,600 478,600 390,100 391 
1956 468,200 451,500 404,650 430 
1957 354,000 350,000 286,850 393 
1958 419,650 399,500 406,000 487 
1959 474,200 454,500 458,500 484 
1960 487,100 461,900 351,400 365 
1961 489,900 472,000 338,300 344 
1962 489,950 469,600 424,900 434 
| 1963 436,900 412,080 274,100 319 
1964 412,900 395,000 B37 450 410 
| 1965 383,200 369,250 388,920 505 
1966 287,400 265,000 251,400 455 
1967 273,000 263,000 316,300 Dis 
1968 320,000 280,000 242,500 415 
1969 322,200 293,000 307,100 503 
1970 307 ,400 281,900 188 , 900 321 
1971 27.2 UU 252,300 269,300 on Ws 
1972 323,400 318,000 292,400 441 
1973 277,500 257,000 190,200 399 
1974 323,000 316,000 286,700 435 
Average yield 1947 - 1956 ---- 332.3 pounds 
Average yield 1956 - 1965 ---- 417.4 do. 
Average yield 1965 - 1974 ---- 452.3 do. 


Jn a a nennnennnne 


Source: Statistical Reporting Service, USDA. 
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Appendix Table 15. Selected characteristics of farms with sales of at least $2,500, 
1974, Lower Rio Grande area 


:Average: Average : : sweyYield 
Item > Farms : per tper farm : Acreage : Acreage : per 
reporting: farm  :reporting:irrigated:fertilized: acre 
: Percent Acre Acre Percent Percent 
Total number farms - 3,313 | 
foeat acres -— 1.9 million ., 
Total land (acres) : 100 are BEo 25 30 
Ne eS eioa 5 94 294 314 49 
EON) «os ss ck bce ae ; 43 a7 179 62 64 1,0 bs 
REET ts "ofa So's 5 © e's = 2 3.» 52.0 i 0 0 v2 18 20 9.8 bu. 
as LP a ii eee ; 0 0 14 62 62 34..G0bu- 
BOLEMUM wis ccc ce sescecee : 46 123 269 36 54 1/48.5 bu. 
eS 8. Sas ss 8 , 10 4 45 41 28 1.9 tons 
4 SS Em) Tt 18 162 95 95 
RECS A664. ka eee 36 23 64 97 83 
Prrigated Land .......%...%. F 68 144 213 100 
Furrows or ditches ..... : 42 108 257 
Sprinkler systems ...... 4 5 107 
Irrigated cropland ....... 4 67 143 212 100 
| > 
and fertilized ....... eee 67 170 253 100 
Row crop insecticides .... ; 40 137 347 
Grop herbicides .........: : 21 87 421 
oe : 14 32 231 
| Ownership : : 
PREIS OWNETS «2.000020 20% ; 56 240 431 
Part OWNErS 2.22.05 s0% : 30 269 770 
DER EUR AAS states 5 2 64 676 
Size: ‘ 
MEO 25S a 8s os ; 30 
500-1,999 acres ...... ae 18 
2,000 acres and over ... : > 
Operator age 65 and over 18 
Operators working off-farm ; 
200 days and over ...... 27 Number 
Mieel tractors 22%... s ee eee ‘ 80 2.0 2.5 
2970 "Or ewer ....%%% Phe. a: 0.9 1.1 
Crawler tractorS .......6.--. 3 0.0 1.4 
Acre ft. irrigation a 


water applied per acre 


1/ Harvested for grain. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 1974 Census of Agriculture. 
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Appendix Table 16. Selected characteristics of farms with sales of at least $2,500, 
1969, Lower Rio Grande area 


: :Average: Average :; : - Yield 
Item : Farms ; per :per farm ; Acreage ; Acreage ; per 
reporting: farm ;:reporting :irrigated;fertilized; acre 
; Percent Acre Acre Percent Percent 
Total number farms - 3,734 ; 
fereeeectes = 2.0 million . 
@eesieisnd (acres) ....... ’ 100 534 534 26 29 
PONG sec cet ec eee see : 94 276 293 51 
COLTON .oeeeeseeeceeceee ; 56 7 ae 65 76 11a 
Wheat ..eeeeeeseceececes : 0 0) 170 0 15 26 bie 
LO Yie ss cece ccc cs esses : 0 0 150 100 0) 35 bu. 
Sa eee oe 56 103 225 38 46 1/47 bu. 
UMNO ie lcs vis osin cess ete A 8 3 42 51 25 ~ 2.2 tons 
Vegetables .....seeeeees : 20 23 119 95 94 
MeenardsS ....- Rttate ests sis ; 35 14 40 95 98 
Irrigated land ..... aie ee 71 141 198 100 
Mierows or ditches’ ..... 
Sprinkler systems ...... , 
Irrigated cropland ..... gs 70 140 199 100 
Memdecertilized .......6.. , 76 193 201 100 
Row crop insecticides .... | 51 101 198 
) Merpeberbicides ........ we) 23 51 227 
/ emt Lants §.. 2.0.0 A OeLe i 22 39 172 
i Ownership: : 
| BPI MOWNETS wesc sess Eeeeee 46 13 284 
] Part owners ....... Stent ae 42 Se (a 
MNANCS 6.2 2ss scene cece é a2 81 653 
Size: : 
NIAID cog cass esse sees , 34 
500-1,999 acres ........ ; iW 
2,000 acres and over ... , 4 
Operator age 65 and over 18 
Operators working off-farm ; 
200 days and over ...... 30 Number 
Pe TECCACtOrsS: «. 00055 ae TD 1.9 eel 
MBboeOT TeWer 4.052 <0 ; 1.0 Ce 
Geawler tractors ......++- ; 4 0.1 1,3 
Acre ft. irrigation i 
water applied per acre |, 1.6 


1/ Harvested for grain. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 1974 Census of Agriculture. 
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